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THE || | 
DOL LAR | 


By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
Illustrated by HENRY PITZ 


It was a day of early June in 1865. | 
George was lying on the wharf at the | 
mill, watching the Niagara River 
through the cracks. It ran so fast and 
so clear! He thought he might see a 
sturgeon go by. George watched and 
watched. He liked to watch anything 
alive; he liked to watch any machinery. 

In fact, George enjoyed watching. 

Red, his best friend, did, too, but Red 
had gone to sleep, curled up in Mr. 
Standish’s launch, rocked just a little by 
the current of the river. The older the 
boys grew, the more time they spent on 
the water. They swam, fished, and rowed 
up and down the banks. They knew all 
the eddies and cross currents, and how 
to use them in fighting the fierce down- 
ward sweep of the river. 

It was dangerous, but mostly Papa 





let George alone. “A boy’s got to learn 
by experience,’ he told Mama. ‘George 
is learning by a whole lot of experience!”’ 

“But I’m so afraid he'll be hutt,” 
Mama cried, with clasped hands. 

‘He has nine lives, like a cat,” said 
Papa dryly. But neither Mama _ nor 
George knew with what a careful eye 
Papa watched George and his doings 
from the mill as he went about his work. 

Besides the mill boats, the ferryman, 
Elias Klink, kept his boats at the wharf. 
While the boys dozed he was puttering 
around, painting a pair of new oars. 

George heard hurried steps coming 
down the bank and onto the dock, then 
a stranger’s voice pitched low, and then 
Elias’ slow answer, “‘Ain’t got time.” 

The stranger must have asked a ques- 
tion, for again George caught Elias’ an- 
swer, “Don’t know any fellow around 
here as could help ye—without it might 
be them boys yonder.” 

The steps came to where George was 
lying and stopped. He rolled over and 
sat up. The man standing over him was 
young. He had black, shaggy hair and 
gray eyes, and an old army coat. George 
knew at once that he had been a soldier. 


“Could you kids take me over to 
Grand Island?” the man asked. 

George didn’t answer at once. He 
liked the man, but he was in too much 
of a hurry. He couldn’t figure out why 
Elias wouldn't take him. Maybe Elias 
thought he didn’t have the money. 

“We will fora dollar,” he said slowly. 

“All right, where’s your boat?” The 
man didn’t boggle at the dollar for a 
moment, although the usual fare was 
twenty-five cents. 

George woke up Red. “Come on,” he 
said. ““This man’s going to give us a dol- 
lar to go over to Grand Island.” 

Red looked surprised. A dollar was a 
whole lot of money. He clambered out 
of the launch and into the skiff. ‘They 
put their passenger in the stern. 

“Sure you kids can do it?”’ he asked. 
“I want to fetch up on the Island.” 



















“We can do it,” George answered 
briefly, and kept his breath for rowing. 
Red and he had been on the river so 
often together that they worked almost 
like two hands of the same body. They 
crossed the harbor at an easy clip, warm- 
ing up while their passenger fidgeted. 
The man seemed taken aback as the 
current gripped them and swung them 
sideways and downstream. 

“Sure you can make it?” he asked. “I 
got to get there in a hurry.” 

“Yes, sir,” said George. He had no 
breath to waste on talk. 

After a while the stranger seemed to 
relax, as though he saw that the boys 
really understood their business. He be- 
gan to whistle “John Brown's Body” 
through his teeth, and then a jig, tap- 
ping time with his foot. He was excited 
about something or nervous, George 
could see that. 

“Let me off here,’ said the man, as 
they neared the head of the island. He 
seemed in an awful sweat to get ashore. 

George looked briefly over his shoul- 
der at the creaming shallows. “Have to 
go further down. We'd swamp here.” 

“T’ll wade then,” said the man, start- 
ing to get out of the skiff without even 
taking off his boots. 

George cried, “You forgot the dol- 
lar!” The man gave a grin which lit up 
his thin face. “I'll not be robbing you 
of your dollar,” he said, and tossed one 
into the bottom of the boat, where it fell 
with a loud and pleasant thump. 

“Thanks, Mister!” the two boys 
yelled after him. They bent to the oars 
again to cross back without too much 
loss of headway. As they rowed, they 
saw the man wade to dry land and dis- 
appear from sight. 
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Once across the river, the boys were 
in no hurry for the final pull upstream. 
They found a good tree to tie to and did 
some fishing with the lines they kept 
handy in an old cigar box. They fished 
for a while without much luck and, as 
they moved on, they heard shots from 
the Canadian shore. 

“Lot of duck-shooting today,’ Red 
said. “‘Do you suppose our man was go- 
ing hunting?” 

“He might have been at that,” said 
George. “Sure did seem in a hurry.” 

There certainly was a lot of duck- 
shooting on the river that afternoon. 
The boys had never heard so much, but 
they had their own business to attend to 
in getting up the river. It was a long 
pull, but they beguiled the time by plan- 
ning what they would do with the dol- 
lar they had earned. 

And all the time they heard the sound 
of shots from the Canadian shore. 

As they at last rowed up the little har- 
bor toward the mill dock, George was 
surprised to see his father waiting. 

‘What are you boys doing on the riv- 
er when there's a battle going on?” he 
shouted as they made their landing. 
“I’ve been worried sick over you.” 

The boys’ mouths dropped open. 
“Battle?” they repeated. “We didn't 
know there was a battle.” 

“You didn’t, eh?” asked Mr. Standish, 
still sharply. “Didn’t you hear the fir- 
ing? What did you think was going on?” 

“We thought they must be shooting 
ducks,’’ George answered truthfully. 

Papa stared at him and suddenly 
threw back his head and _ laughed. 
“That's a good one,” he said, ‘“duck- 
shooting! Haven’t you heard about the 
Irish expedition? Well, there seems to 
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have been no harm done. Why were you 
boys out anyhow?” 

They told him about their passenger 
and the dollar and Papa nodded his 
head. His anxiety was over now. He as- 
sured them with a straight face, “You 
boys may hear from this, aiding and 
abetting armed rebellion. Your passen- 
ger must have been going to Grand Is- 
land to join the expedition which 
crossed the river two days ago and took 
Fort Erie. We've just heard about it. A 
few hundred wild Irishmen planning to 
capture Canada and free it from Britain. 
The whole scheme is crazy. Most of the 
boys are ex-soldiers from our war and 
they're going to find themselves in pretty 
hot water. So, no doubt,” he added grim- 
ly, ‘‘will you.” 


“Do you think they'll hang us, Papa?”’ 


Papa considered this. “No. A jail 
sentence, I should think.” 


Red said anxiously, “But we didn’t 
know.” 


“Ignorance of the law is no excuse.” 
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“But we're only twelve years old, 
Papa,’ chimed in George. 

Papa weighed this. “I should think 
they might take that fact into consider- 
ation.” 

Chattering nervously, the two boys 
followed Papa into the mill and up in- 
to the square tower over the river. Most 
of the hands were gathered at the win- 
dows watching, but they made room for 
Mr. Standish and the boys. 

“Now,” said Papa, “we have grand- 
stand seats for the battle. And as re- 
gards that other matter, I don’t think 
you need worry. I was only teasing you. 
But next time, look before you leap.” 

George and Red gaped at Papa in as- 
tonishment. Teasing? Why, they had al- 
most seen the prison bars about them! 
A weight left their hearts and they 
breathed deeply to take in the free air. 

George sighed unconsciously. ‘“We’re 
lucky,” he said. ‘““We’ve got a dollar.” 

Red gave an answering sigh. “Sure,” — 
he agreed, ‘‘we’ve got a dollar.” 


Next day the accounts began really 
coming in and people knew what had 
happened. Eight hundred Fenians had 
attacked Canada on June first. The 
Fenians were a secret Irish organization 
that wanted to make trouble for the 
British. They’d taken Fort Erie oppo- 
site Buffalo, but no Canadians had risen 
to join them. Instead, the Toronto Vol- 
unteers had defeated them at Ridgeway, 
ten miles up the lake. The shots which 
George and Red had heard had been 
part of this battle. Their Fenian must 
have been one of the late-comers. 

During the evening an American gun- 
boat, the Michigan, steamed slowly up- 
stream and anchored off-shore, like a 
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sentry. Some fugitives from the Cana- 
dian side had been taken aboard and 
there was a good deal of talk as to what 
would happen to them. 

At school George showed the dollar, 
which passed from hand to hand and 
was looked at with respect. It had been 
carried in the pants pocket of a real, live 
Fenian. Like as not he was dead now. 
One boy offered George a dollar and ten 
cents for the dollar, but George shook 
his head. 

“No, thanks. We'll keep the Fenian 
money, won’t we, Red?” 

George had some grass-cutting to do 
that evening and was pretty busy when 
Red eased up. June grass grows too fast. 
It hasn’t any sense of fair play. George 
pushed and sweated and sweated and 
pushed. The grass-cutter made such a 
whirr George didn’t even hear Red till 
he came right up and spoke to him. 

“Say! The small boats are going out 
to the Michigan!” 

It took George a while to take that in. 
Then he looked toward the house. No 
one was at the window, not even Susan, 
the hired help. 

“Guess I'll rest my back a little,’ and 
with elaborate nonchalance he strolled 
through the gate with Red. 

Once out of sight of the house they 
ran lickitty-cut for the dock, jumped in- 
to the skiff, cast off, and rowed out to 
the Michigan. Sure enough, there were 
a dozen small boats under her counter, 
and the rails were lined with men, a few 
of them armed guards, but the others 
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obviously Fenians. Some of the small 
boats had brought loaves of bread, which 
they were tossing up to the prisoners. 
Most of them were caught in midair, 
but now and then a loaf fell back into 
the river, where it was seized upon by 
the current and carried bobbing and 
twisting away. 

George and Red rowed all around the 
Michigan three times before they saw 
their Fenian. He was staring down into 
the water, looking at nothing. 

“Hi!” Red yelled, but at first the 
man didn’t look at them. When at last 
he realized ‘that someone was speaking 
to him, he gave a start and grinned. 

“Hello,” he said. ‘““Here are the ferry- 
men.” 

Red spoke right out what was in his 
mind. “What will they do to you?” 

“Don’t know, kid.” 

“Hang you?” 

The young man shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Maybe.”’ 

“Anything we can do?” George asked. 
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The Fenian shook his head. Then he 
thought of something. 

“You might bring me some bread. 
We don’t get much to eat on this ark.”’ 

Evening was coming on, and the 
lawn was only half cut, and there might 
be considerable difficulties to overcome, 
but the boys didn’t falter. They recog- 
nized the voice of duty and rowed back 
to the dock in record time. 

Then there was the walk home and a 
talk with Susan which became a talk 
with Mama, too, and ended with their 
departing with a loaf of bread, some 
milk in a covered tin, and what was 
left of yesterday’s leg of lamb. George 
had also provided himself with a length 
of fishing line with a sinker at one end. 

They returned more quickly than 
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they had come, but by the time they 
reached the Michigan it was almost too 
dark. The lights of scattered farms on 
the Canadian shore were beginning to 
show. They rowed back to the ship and 
their man was still there. 

“We've brought you some things,” 
George said briefly. ‘First the fishline 
will come up. Look out for it.” 

George had a good aim and a strong 
arm. While Red steadied the boat, he 
threw the sinker and the line. They 
came down with pleasing accuracy and 
the Fenian hoisted away at his end. 
First the meat, then the milk, then the 
bread went over the rail. 

His voice was different when he 
thanked them. “Good night, boys, and 
thank you. This will put heart in me.” 
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From that moment the boys were as 
busy as a pair of birds feeding fledglings. 
They begged from the Standish and 
MacDonald kitchens every spare bit of 
food that they could get. They even 
stole a new cake which Susan had left 
in the window while the frosting set. 
When both kitchens were closed to 
them, and their mamas declared there 
wasn’t another extra bit in the house, 
they took to buying food with the 
Fenian dollar. When that was gone, 
they earned money running errands, 
burying garbage, whitewashing fences, 
even for one afternoon tending a neigh- 
bor’s baby. 

Their Fenian was a sharer, and never 
kept for himself anything like all the 
food they brought him. They gloried in 
his generosity of spirit, but it certainly 
kept them on the run trying to victual 
the whole Michigan. Of course there 
were others bringing food, too, but the 
most extraordinary thing was the way 
the crowd on board seemed to be melt- 
ing away. 

“There’s a lot of fellows I haven't 
seen lately,’ said Red one evening as 
they rowed back from their daily expe- 
dition. “Have you noticed, George? Do 
you suppose they’re sick?” 

An awful idea came to George. “May- 
be they’ve hanged them.” 

“Not that,” said Red, “or our Fenian 
wouldn’t be so cheerful. He was whis- 
tling today.” 

Next evening when he tossed back 
the line he said, “I put something on 
the end of it for you.” 

He tried to aim the sinker at the boat 
but it went overboard. However, 
George hauled it in so quickly that the 
writing wasn’t soaked off. 
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When they got it home they read: 


“Dear boys, You've been so very 
good to me and I’m grateful. Could 
you be off the stern of the Michigan 
at twelve o'clock tonight in your 
skiff and oblige a friend? P.S. When 
you get in place, please make a 
sound like a duck woke out of 
sleep.” 


“But we go to bed near nine,” said 
Red. 

“All the better for us,” declared 
George. “We'll go to bed quick, blow 
out our candles, and later creep down- 
stairs barefooted and meet outside your 
house at eleven.” 

‘“How’'ll we know what time it is?” 

“By the town clock striking.” 

“Yes, but suppose I go to sleep? I al- 
most never hear that old clock.” 

“You can’t go to sleep tonight,” de- 
clared George. 

He himself had a hard time staying 
awake. He sat bolt upright in bed and 
put the pillows on the floor so that his 
back rested against the hard wooden 
back of his bed. Even then he almost 
was caught by slumber, but he made 
himself get up and stand by the window 
looking out at the stars until the night 
air wakened him. As he stood there, the 
big clock struck ten and two or three 
clocks inside the house answered. 

When George guessed it was about 
half past ten he dressed and, with his 
shoes and stockings in his hands, crept 
downstairs. The creakings of the steps, 
the soft opening of the front door wak- 
ened no one. There was no moon. The 
world seemed enormous. 

Rex barked and then came out or his 
white kennel, leaping and wagging his 
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tail. George patted him and quieted him 
in whispers. Papa slept on. 

Papa was not the only one to sleep on. 
Red must have been sleeping, too, for 
there was no figure at the MacDonald 
gate. 

“Just like him!” thought George fu- 
riously. “If it wasn’t for me, nothing 
would ever get done.” 

He selected pebbles and began to toss 
them one by one at the windows in 
Red’s room. It took dozens of pebbles 
before a sleepy voice called, “Hey, wait 
a minute!” 

It seemed a long time before the 
MacDonald front door opened and Red 
slipped out. Together the boys walked 
along the middle of the dirt road, step- 
ping lightly. 

Even on the road leading past the 
mill to the dock they walked carefully 
so as not to call Lame Mulligan’s atten- 
tion to themselves. He was night watch- 
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man at the mill, an old, sour, sandy- 
colored man. They didn’t want him ask- 
ing questions. 

But luck was with them that evening. 
They walked as unnoticed as cats. The 
oars were in the skiff. They untied the 
painter and began rowing across the 
harbor, just as the clock struck again. 

“We're late!” said George. 

“We're early!” said Red. 

They counted the heavy strokes. 
There were eleven of them. They had 
an hour to wait. They drew the skiff up 
in the shadow of the breakwater and 
waited, whispering and whispering. 

When they thought they had waited 
nearly an hour, they rowed out into the 
river. Even now, there were still some 
lighted windows in the town. 

“Can you make a sound like a duck, 
Red?” George hissed. 

“Sure,” said Red. “But we've got to 
wait till the clock strikes.” 

That last wait was the longest and 
shiveriest of the evening. They pa- 
trolled a small beat of the river, letting 
the current carry them down a little 
way and then rowing back again. Final- 
ly, at the farther end of their route, the 
twelve strokes of the clock sounded and 
they bent to their oars to get back near 
the Michigan. The Niagara didn’t help 
them. It must have been five minutes 
before they were off the stern of the 
gunboat. 

“Now!” said George. 

Red began to giggle helplessly. 

It was George who made a sound a 
little like a disturbed duck. The first 
time he made it so low that no one 
could have heard it ten feet away, but 
the second time he called louder, and 
almost immediately they saw a dark 
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shape detach itself from the gunboat 
and leap into the water. 

A voice cried, “Who goes there?” 

A shot was fired with a spurt of flame, 
a voice or two could be heard, but the 
boys had no time to think of what was 
happening on board. Their business 
was with the water. ‘They weren’t river- 
bred for nothing. They had heard the 
splash, they knew the currents, and 
bending to the oars, they arrived at the 
right spot in time to haul in their 
Fenian friend. 

He came over the gunwale, choking 
and spitting water, but he was all right. 





“I certainly am obliged to you kids,” 
he said. ““They’re dropping off the old 
ship every night like ripe apples, but 
you stand a chance of getting drowned 
if you haven't a friend like you fellows 
to stand by.” 

“And of getting shot, too,” said 
George, who felt thrilled at having been 
under fire. 

“Shucks, no,” said their Fenian. 
“The guards shoot into the air. I guess 
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they've been told to kind of wink at es- 
capes. In another week, there won’t be 
a Fenian left on the old Michigan.” 

They were inside the breakwater 
now. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
George. 

“I don’t know,” said the man. “I look 
like a tramp and I need a sleep and a 
shave, and a dry suit of clothes. I’ll bum 
along somehow, though. And thank you 
both kindly. You boys have been good 
friends. And God bless you!”’ 

He helped them tie up the skiff at the 
wharf and shook hands with them both. 
His hand was wet and he was shivering, 
though he didn’t speak of it. 

George had been struggling with 
himself. Surely they had done a lot for 
their Fenian. They'd fed him and help- 
ed to rescue him. That was enough, 
wasn’t it? 

But George was just discovering that 
helping weaves a rope of obligation. 
Their Fenian needed help still, help to- 
night and maybe a job tomorrow. 
George straightened his back with a 
jerk. He’d have to knock at the door 
and waken Papa. Mama would cry and 
Papa might give him a good whipping. 
But suddenly he knew that Papa would 
do what was right. He needn't be afraid. 

“No,” he said to the young man, 
“you come along home with me. Papa 
will fix you up and give you a job at the 
mill. He’s against what you Fenians did, 
but Papa would help anyone in trouble 
—well, almost anyone. You'll see.” 

And together they walked up from 
the river, Red on one side of their Fen- 
ian and George on the other, their 
footfalls sounding loud and confident 
on the pavement. 
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The Old Woman 





A Chinese Folk Tale 


Retold by MARY HEMINGWAY 
Illustrated by KURT WIESE 


N the village of Gwai-lin-di, between 
the curve of the Yellow River and the 
Great Wall of China, there lived a poor 
old widow woman. Every day her only 
son went up into the mountains behind 
the village and gathered faggots from 
the hillsides and brought them home to 
his mother. She would exchange some 
of the faggots with her neighbors for a 
few handfuls of millet to cook in the 
pot, and so from day to day they just 
got by. 

But one day, while her son was up in 
the mountains gathering faggots, an 
enormous tiger leaped out of the bushes 
and ate him up. Some other boys from 
the village who were gathering faggots 
near by ran back to the village and 
knocked on the door of his mother’s 
house, crying, “Old woman, old wom- 
an, a terrible tiger has eaten up your 
son!”’ 

The old woman was very indignant, 
because now that she had no son to gath- 
er faggots for her, how could she get 
along from day to day? She would have 
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The Tiger 


no millet to cook in the pot, and no 
faggots to burn under it. So she deter- 
mined to see that justice was done and 
the tiger punished. 

Seizing her stick in her hand, she hob- 
bled straight to the headman of the vil- 
lage. She shook her stick under his nose, 
and cried angrily, “A tiger from the 
mountains has eaten up my only son, 
and now how can I get along from day 
to day? There will be no millet to cook 





in the pot, and no faggots to burn under 
it. I demand that you capture this tiger 
and punish him, so that justice may be 
done!”’ 

But the headman of the village re- 
plied, ““The tiger ate up your son in the 
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mountains behind the village, and I 
have no jurisdiction outside the village. 
There is nothing I can do about it. So, 
old woman, I would advise you to go 
quietly home.” 

But the old woman did not go quiet- 
ly home. She took her stick in her hand, 
and she hobbled along the dusty road 
until she came to the city of Funjo. 
There she went to the house of the mag- 
istrate of the city, and she shook her 
stick under the magistrate’s nose and 
cried angrily, “A tiger from the moun- 
tains behind the village of Gwai-lin-di 
has eaten up my only son, and now how 
can I get along from day to day? There 
will be no millet to cook in the pot, and 
no faggots to burn under it. I demand 
that you capture this tiger and punish 
him, so that justice may be done!” 

The magistrate of the city of Funjo 
replied, ““The tiger ate up your son out- 
side the city limits of Funjo, so I have 
no authority over him. There is noth- 
ing I can do about it. So, old woman, I 
would advise you to go quietly home.” 

But the old woman did not go quietly 
home. She took her stick in her hand, 
and she hobbled and hobbled along the 
dusty road until she came to the city of 
Tai-yuan-fu, the capital of the province 
of Shansi. 

There she went to the palace of the 
governor of the province, but the gates 
were shut and no one would let the old 
woman in. So she banged on the gates 
with her stick, and she shouted and 
scolded so long and so loudly that fi- 
nally the governor inside the palace 
heard the noise. He sent his servants 
running to find out what was making 
such a terrible racket outside the palace 
gates. They returned with the little old 
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woman. 

She shook her stick under the gover- 
nor’s nose and cried angrily, “A tiger 
from the mountains outside the village 
of Gwai-lin-di has eaten up my only 
son, and now how can I get along from 
day to day? There will be no millet to 
cook in the pot, and no faggots to burn 
under it. I demand that you capture 
this tiger and punish him, so that jus- 
tice may be done!” 

Now the governor of Shansi at that 
time was a kind and a just man, and he 
replied, “Venerable old woman, this 
seems to me to be a very reasonable re- 
quest. Certainly, if justice is to be main- 
tained in my province, this tiger must 
be punished.” 

So he sent a score of his best hunters 
into the mountains behind the village 
of Gwai-lin-di, and they captured the 
tiger, and bound him heavily with ropes 
and loaded him onto a cart. Then they 
dragged him to the Court of Justice in 
the city of Tai-yuan-fu. And a great 
crowd of people followed along behind 
to see the tiger brought to justice. 

The governor, dressed in his finest 
purple silk robes, sat in the Court of 
Justice to pass sentence on the tiger. 
When the tiger had been brought be- 
fore him, the governor stepped forward 
and said: 
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“Tiger, it has been proved by many 
witnesses that you ate up the only son 
of this poor old widow woman while he 
was in the mountains gathering faggots 
for his mother, and now she is left alone 
in the world to starve. The punishment 
for murder is death. Therefore, Tiger, 
I sentence you to be dragged to the 
East Gate of the city, there to have the 
head chopped from your shoulders with 
a sharp ax for the perpetration of this 
miserable crime. You have heard the 
sentence, Tiger. Have you anything to 
say for yourself?” 

“Only this,” replied the tiger. “I am 
sorry now that I ate this woman’s son, 
though I was very hungry at the time. 
Still, if I had known that he was the 
only son of his mother, and she a poor 
widow, I would certainly never have 
done it. Nevertheless, I do not see that 
justice will be served by beheading me. 
It will not bring back the old woman's 
son, and it will not leave her any better 
off than she was before. And of course 
I will not like it at all. I have a better 
suggestion. If you will spare my life, I 
myself will be a son to her, for as long 
as she shall live. Every day I will bring 
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faggots to her. Every day I will bring 
her deer, or a rabbit, or a fat pheasant 
for the pot. I will be indeed a dutiful 
son to her, a truly filial tiger.” 

‘This suggestion sounds to me like a 
very reasonable one,” said the governor 
thoughtfully, stroking his chin. “How- 
ever, the old woman must agree to it. 
Venerable old woman, if this tiger will 
promise to be a dutiful son to you, and 
provide for you handsomely, for as long 
as you shall live, will you consent to 
adopt him for your son?” 

‘He looks to me like a very honest 
tiger,” replied the old woman. “If he 
will swear by the souls of his ancestors 
that he will do all that he has promised, 
[ shall be content to adopt him for my 
son.” 

“Do you swear by the souls of your 
ancestors to do all that you have prom- 
ised, and to be a good and dutiful son 
to this old woman, for as long as she 
shall live?” asked the governor. 

The tiger raised his right paw, and 
replied solemnly, “I do.” 














So the governor ordered the tiger un- 
bound, and the little old woman took 
her stick in her hand, and led the tiger 
back to the village of Gwai-lin-di. And 
all the villagers came out of their 
houses, and went down the road to meet 
them. The old woman introduced them 
all to the tiger by name, and they all 
said that they were very glad to meet 
him—in a social way. 





Then the tiger immediately bounded 
up into the mountains and returned 
with a perfectly enormous bundle of 
faggots, which he dumped by the old 
woman's door with a thud that shook 
the whole house. Then he went hunt- 
ing, and returned with a freshly killed 
deer. The old woman invited all her 
neighbors in to help her skin and cook 
the deer, and there was a great feast in 
honor of the dutiful tiger. 

And every day after that, the tiger 
brought plenty of faggots and fresh meat 
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for the old woman, so that there was 
always a good fire under the pot and a 
good meal cooking in it. And the old 
woman had enough left over to trade 
for millet or blue cloth or whatever 
else her heart desired. And she lived in 
plenty and happiness for much longer 
than anyone would have thought pos- 
sible. 

Then one morning the tiger bounded 
up to the old woman’s door with a fine 
fat pheasant for the pot, and heard a 
great sound of weeping and wailing in- 
side the house. And the neighbor wom- 
en came to the door and said, “Tiger, 
tiger, your mother is dead.” The tiger 
raised his head and gave a great howl 
of sorrow and grief. 

On the day of the old woman’s fu- 
neral, the tiger walked in the front of the 
procession with a white mourning band 
around his head. After the funeral, the 
tiger lay down beside the old woman's 
grave with his head on his paws, and 
for three whole days and nights he 
neither ate nor drank nor slept. At the 
end of that time, he arose and ran rap- 
idly around the grave three times. 

Then with a tremendous roar he 
bounded off into the mountains, and 
was never again seen by anyone in the 
village of Gwai-lin-di. 
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By 

At MARION 
the CONGER 

— Illustrated by 
Barber Shop “2 HELEN SMITH 
With a snip, snip, snip From my throne-like seat 
And a clip, clip, clip I dangle my feet, 
The barber cuts my hair. A king without a crown. 
And I hear the grown men laugh and joke And if the barber’s not in a rush 
And I smell the good tobacco smoke He'll tickle my neck with a shaving brush 
As I sit in the barber’s chair. Before he sets me down. 
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By HAZEL WILSON 


Herbert was quite a big boy and was 
in Miss Wood’s room in school when he 
became interested in clubs—the kind 
you belong to, not the kind you swing. 

One gusty March afternoon Herbert 
and three of his pals were out in the 
Yadon backyard engaged in making a 
hut out of a large piano box. There was 
Pete, the Mayor’s son, Donny, who had 
the biggest ears of any boy in town, and 
Chuck, whose father was a house paint- 
er. They were Herbert’s best friends. 

“Say,” said Herbert, after he had 
sawed a hole in the piano box for a win- 
dow and had run to get his mother to 
promise to make a curtain for it, “‘say, 
fellers, this hut would make us a super 
clubhouse.” 

The boys formed a club immediately 
and they wore their club badges to 
school the next day, blue bows of ribbon 
on a pin. Of course Herbert’s bow was 
the biggest because he was club presi- 
dent. He spent so much time admiring 
his badge that he did only seven out of 
ten examples in arithmetic and had to 
stay after school. 

Herbert hated to stay after school, for 
Miss Wood expected boys to know just 
about all the arithmetic there was and 
she was always asking embarrassing 
questions about how much and how 
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many and things like that. Herbert 
called his teacher “Hard Wood,” but 
not out loud. 

“Why,” demanded Miss Wood, with 
her steel-gray eyes boring into Herbert, 
“are you wearing a blue hair-ribbon 
pinned to your chest?” 

‘“That’s not a hair-ribbon,” declared 
Herbert indignantly. ‘““That’s my club 
badge.” 

“And what is the name of this club?” 
asked Miss Wood, running a pencil 
through her steel-gray hair. 

“It’s a new club and we haven't 
named it yet,” said Herbert. 

‘What kind of a club is it?” 

“I dunno. It’s just a club.” 

“It has to be some kind of a club,” 
insisted Miss Wood. “Now I am presi- 
dent of the Garden Club, the purpose of 
which is to beautify the town. There 
are many other clubs formed either for 
pleasure or for education. And there is 
the Ladies Aid, which sews for the poor.” 

‘We boys don’t know how to sew and 
we don’t know any poor,” said Herbert. 
“I guess our club better be a baseball 
club. I got a new catcher’s mitt for 
Christmas.” 

Miss Wood said she hoped the base- 
ball club would not interfere with Her- 
bert’s homework. 
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“Well, you'll have no time for a club 
meeting this afternoon until you have 
finished your arithmetic,” said Miss 
Wood. 


Herbert worked hard for ten minutes 
(he could when he needed to) and fin- 
ished doing his examples and was dis- 
missed. The other club members were 
waiting for him. They at once named 
their club The Battling Tigers and 
played catch until dinner time. 

The club was a baseball club for a 
week. Then Pete received an archery 
set for his birthday, and it seemed best 
to change the purpose of the club from 
baseball to archery and the name was 
changed to The Bull’s-Eyes. ‘There were 
soon other changes. In the course of 
one month Herbert was president of 
seven different clubs and the mothers 
were very tired of cutting out different 
initials and sewing them on their caps, 
for of course every time the club 
changed its purpose it had to have a new 
name. 

“Your club changes its name as fast 
as a chameleon changes color,” said Mrs. 
Yadon while sewing the initials A C on 
Herbert’s cap. That was the week the 
boys were making airplanes. 

“Say!” cried Herbert. “Rip off that 
A and cut out another C and you won’t 
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ever have to change the initials again. 
We'll name our club The Chameleon 
Club. Then we can change its purpose 
all we want to without changing its 
name.” 

So The Chameleon Club was the 
name of the club from that time on and 
Herbert sent away for a half-dozen live 
chameleons, one for each member and a 
couple of spares in case of accident. 

The boys proudly wore their chame- 
leons to school instead of their club 
badges. Herbert’s chameleon had turned 
blue on his blue shirt, Pete’s was tan on 
his brown shirt, Chuck’s was green as 
grass on a green shirt, and Donny’s cha- 
meleon didn’t know what to do because 
his shirt was plaid. 

Miss Wood did not notice the chame- 
leons until Herbert stood up to read 
aloud and his chameleon crawled from 
his blue shirt to the red cover of his 
reader. Soon the chameleon turned red 
and so did Miss Wood when she caught 
sight of it. And when she discovered 
that there were four chameleons in 
school she ordered Herbert to collect 
them at once. Miss Wood was hard but 
not cruel so she did not make him throw 
the chameleons in the wastebasket. She 
made him shut them up in his pencil- 
box. (The cover did not fit tight, so 
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they could breathe.) She made the four 
club members stay after school and do 
six examples in long division. 

After that the boys kept their chame- 
leons at home. Herbert said he did not 
think that they liked going to school 
anyway. 

The month of April came, bringing 
rain and sun that inspired in people the 
urge to make the seed catalogs come 
true. The Garden Club began to make 
plans for beautifying the town, and one 
Saturday afternoon Herbert came home 
from a meeting of the The Chameleon 
Club and found that Miss Wood had 
just paid his mother a call. 

“Miss Wood says that the Garden 
Club wants us to get rid of the piano 
box in the backyard,” said Mrs. Yadon. 
“She says it’s an eyesore.” 

“It’s not an eyesore, it’s a clubhouse,” 
said Herbert. “And my eyes don’t get 
sore looking at it.” 

The ladies of the Garden Club, how- 
ever, still insisted that the clubhouse 
was an eyesore and suggested that in its 
place Mrs. Yadon plant a bed of zinnias. 















Herbert called a special meeting of 
The Chameleon Club to discuss the fate 
of their clubhouse. 

‘“‘Miss Wood came to see my mother 
again last night,” he told the boys, ‘‘and 
she says if we don’t get rid of our club- 
house she will put a piece in the news- 
paper that says that the Yadon family 
has the worst-looking backyard in town. 
Let her do it, I say, but my mother 
thinks that would be terrible and my 
father says that if we let him stave up 
our clubhouse for kindling, he will get 
us another piano box next September, 
a bigger one. But I don’t want a new 
piano box next fall. I want the one we 
have now.” And Herbert gazed at the 
clubhouse with real affection. 

“If we tear down our clubhouse now, 
where'll we meet all summer?” Pete, the 
Mayor’s son, wanted to know. “We can’t 
hold a club meeting in a bed of zinnias.” 

‘“‘My mother says it’s everybody's duty 
to beautify the town,” said Donny, who 
had the biggest ears of any boy in town. 

“My father says that nothing beauti- 
fies anything more than a fresh coat of 
paint,” remarked Chuck, whose father 
was a house painter. 
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Almost at once the four boys shouted, 
“Let’s paint our clubhouse.” 

Then Herbert had a better idea. 
“Even if we paint our clubhouse the 
ladies of the Garden Club might not 
let us keep it,’”’ he said, “but if we do 
something to beautify the whole town 
they'll be so grateful to us that they'll 
let us keep our clubhouse forever.” 

‘“What'll we do?” asked Pete. “I’m 
tired of digging. That old Garden Club 
seems to think that the best way to beau- 
tify a town is to dig it up. I’ve already 
had to dig two flowerbeds and I’m tired 
of digging.” 

“We won't dig,’ Herbert promised. 
“We'll show folks a quicker way to 
beautify the town. We'll paint it.” 

“I heard my father say something 
once about painting the town red,” said 
Donny, scratching one of his large ears. 

“Red is a good color,” said Herbert 
thoughtfully, “but red, white, and blue 
would be better. Why, a town painted 
red, white, and blue would be the most 
patriotic-looking town in the United 
States, maybe in the whole world.” 

“Sounds good to me,” said Pete, and 
the other members of The Chameleon 
Club agreed with enthusiasm. 

Of course in order to paint the town 
the boys had to buy a lot of paint and 
they had only one dollar and twenty- 
two cents in the club treasury. That 
would not pay for paint enough to paint 
even a quarter of the town. They tried 
to earn some money by whittling tooth- 
picks from cordwood and selling them, 
but they had raised only nineteen cents 
when a customer got a splinter in his 
lip and complained to Mrs. Yadon. 
That ended the sale of toothpicks, but 
Herbert thought of a better way to raise 
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money. He wrote to Uncle Horace, who 
liked nothing better than settling other 
people’s problems. Herbert explained 
that The Chameleon Club was raising a 
fund to beautify the town. Uncle Ho- 
race, always generous, sent ten dollars 
by return mail. The boys appointed 
Chuck as a committee of one to buy the 
paint because he could get it wholesale. 
Chuck talked the hardware man into 
giving him a lot of red, white, and blue 
paint for eleven dollars and forty-one 
cents. The cans almost filled the club- 
house. 

The boys painted the clubhouse one 
afternoon after school, but they decided 
it would be fun to surprise folks by 
painting the town while everybody was 
asleep. After some discussion the club 
members voted to get up at three o'clock 
in the morning to paint the town, and 
Herbert was to have charge of waking 
the members because he had sort of an 
internal alarm clock that woke him up 
at whatever hour he wanted to get up. 

The town clock was striking three 
when the boys opened the clubhouse 
door. They had made everything ready 
the night before: a row of water pails 
filled with red, white and blue paint, 
and four paint brushes, the biggest ones 
Chuck could borrow. Each boy took a 
pail and brush and Herbert gave his 
final instructions. 

“Don’t waste time painting anything 
that won’t show. Make every brush 
stroke count. Don’t bother with fences 
except to drag your brush along as you 
walk by, the same as you do a stick. 
Donny, you daub some red paint on the 
telephone poles on Main Street and 
Chuck can paint white stripes on the 
lamp posts and still have time to help 
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decorate the courthouse roof. Is the lad- 
ler there, Chuck?” 

“I sneaked it out of my father’s shop 
and it’s hid in the bushes behind the 
courthouse,” said Chuck. 

“Good,” said Herbert. ‘Let's go.” 

All four boys painted both the front 
and the back steps of the schoolhouse, 
hoping that wet paint on all the steps 
might give them the day off from school. 
It was a slim hope but worth trying. 
Then Herbert with red and Pete with 
blue paint hurried to the courthouse 
and climbed the flat roof. Hurriedly 
they painted wide, rough stripes of red 
and blue and after a while Chuck joined 
them and smeared on a lot of white. A 
tired old quarter moon and two street 
lights gave barely enough light for the 
boys to see what they were doing. ‘They 
did not try to paint all the roof; they 
just decorated it like a Fourth of July 
birthday cake. 

While Herbert, Pete, and Chuck had 
been painting the courthouse roof, 
Donny had given many a passing stroke 
to fence and lamp post. When the other 
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boys joined him he was slapping patches 
of red paint on the walls of the Union 
Station, following no set pattern, just 
slapping it wherever he pleased. The 
boys decided to use up all the rest ot the 
paint on the station and they certainly 
changed its looks. Herbert even climbed 
to the clock tower and painted red above 
and blue below the clock, and one long 
wide streak of red ran down the tower 
where he upset his pail of paint. 

It was broad daylight when four tired 
boys lugged their empty pails back to 
the clubhouse. They were paint-smeared 
but happy. It was a lovely spring day 
and the whole town glistened. And the 
red, white, and blue paint was bright, 
beautiful, and almost everywhere. 

“The town just looks beautiful,” 
cried Pete, the Mayor’s son. 

‘We've beautified the town all right,” 
sail Herbert. “I guess the ladies of the 
Garden Club won’t make us give up 
our clubhouse now after all we've done 
for the town.” And he went in to his 
breakfast. So much painting had given 
him a hearty appetite. 
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Mr. Yadon took one look at the town 
and another at the paint-spattered Her- 
bert and he did not even wait to send 
a telegram to Uncle Horace. He tele- 
phoned. And Uncle Horace promised 
to come by plane immediately. 

In the next few hours Herbert decid- 
ed that the people in his town were 
most ungrateful. ‘They seemed not to 
appreciate the work of The Chameleon 
Club at all. Mr. Yadon had to stay home 
from work to listen to complaints over 
the telephone while Mrs. Yadon was 
kept busy answering the front doorbell. 

Herbert missed most of the morning 
visitors because he had to go to school, 
which kept in spite of the wet paint on 
the steps. The janitor put planks across 
them. Miss Wood looked as gray and as 
grim as a storm cloud and she told the 
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class that the Garden Club was appalled 
at the looks of the town. She had found 
out who had done the painting and she 
kept Pete in at recess because he could 
not help yawning, asked Donny and 
Chuck the hardest questions in geogra- 
phy, and informed Herbert that she 
would attend to him later. 

Herbert found out what that meant 
when at five o’clock Miss Wood and all 























the members of the Garden Club called 
at his house and asked to see him per- 
sonally. Herbert certainly hated to go 
into the living room, where the ladies 
of the Garden Club were all talking at 
once. Reluctantly he opened the door. 
“How do you do, ladies,” he said. 

Miss Wood’s voice rose above the 
others. “If I didn’t have the disposition 
of a saint,” she scolded, “I would take 
you right over my knee and give you a 
sound spanking with my arch-support 
oxford.” 

Miss Wood had a firm foundation 
and her arch-support oxford shoe 
looked very sturdy. Herbert was wor- 
ried, for he was not at all sure of Miss 
Wood's disposition. 

“Ahem,” came a voice from the door- 
way. There stood Uncle Horace, his 
derby in his hand, a fresh rosebud in his 
buttonhole. “Good afternoon, ladies,” 
he said cordially. “I have been in- 
formed,” he continued, advancing into 
the center of the room, “that this is an 
impromptu meeting of the Garden 
Club. I love gardens, ladies. I do in- 
deed.” 

“Who is he and what is he doing 
here?” one lady whispered. 

“He’s a rich uncle of Herbert’s,” 
was the answer, “and I’m going to tell 
him to his face that something has to 
be done about Herbert.” 

Uncle Horace went on talking in a 
most dignified but pleasant manner. 
“Never in my life,” said Uncle Horace, 
“have I beheld such a patriotic-appear- 
ing town. Why it seems to shout ‘Hur- 
rah for the Red, White, and Blue!’ to 
the very heavens. I congratulate you 
ladies on your industry, your original- 
ity, and your patriotism.” 
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Uncle Horace was impressive but 
Miss Wood could no longer keep silent. 
“The Garden Club had no part in 
painting the town,” she said loudly. 
‘Herbert was responsible. He is the 
guilty one.” 

Uncle Horace gave a quick look at 
Herbert, who was looking at the floor. 
“But, my dear lady,” said Uncle Ho- 
race in a very creamy voice, “a person 
who creates beauty is not guilty; he has 
done the universe a favor, in this case 
the town. And I shall be most happy to 
contribute to my nephew's efforts to 
beautify the town. Next Wednesday will 
be Patriots’ Day and I suggest that the 
Garden Club get up a patriotic pag- 
eant in honor of that day. The town is 
already decked in patriotic colors and 
J suggest that the pageant be held in the 
square in front of the Union Station, 
where the red, white, and blue are most 
lavishly displayed. It will give me great 
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pleasure, ladies, to have a suitable 
bandstand erected and to pay for 
the services of a good brass band. I 
shall also arrange to have the event 
reported in the newspapers, with 
photographs, of course, of the 
ladies in charge.” 

The ladies of the Garden Club 
were greatly impressed with Uncle 
Horace’s remarks. 

The idea of a patriotic pageant 
and their pictures in the paper quite 
won them over They stopped glaring 
at Herbert and a few of them even 
smiled at him. 

“What happens after the pageant?” 
asked Miss Wood. “Will the town stay 
striped like a barber’s pole until the 
paint wears off?” 

“Not at all,” said Uncle Horace, wip- 
ing his forehead with a_ beautifully 
creased handkerchief. ‘I know of a most 
efficient paint-remover. I shall buy 
enough of it to take off every last bit 
of red, white, and blue paint and I shall 
personally see to it that my nephew and 
his helpers remove all the paint.” 

“In that case,” said Miss Wood, “I 
withdraw my objections to the pageant.” 

The Garden Club left in a body, talk- 
ing busily about plans for the patriotic 
pageant. Herbert was thankful to see 
them depart. So was Uncle Horace. 

“My boy,” said Uncle Horace, “if I 
had not sent you money to buy paint, I 
would not have worked so hard to save 
you from a spanking I am afraid you 
richly deserve.” 

“But I thought you liked the looks 
of the town,” said Herbert. 

“You may not like it so well yourself 
when you have to take all that paint 
off,” said Uncle Horace. 
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The pageant was a great success. The 
ladies of the Garden Club decorated the 
bandstand with red peonies and blue 
iris tied with big white bows. ‘The band 
played patriotic tunes and three little 
girls sang a song about three little sis- 
ters, one red, one white, and one blue. 
Miss Wood, who naturally had to have 
an important part because she was pres- 
ident of the Garden Club, was draped 
in bunting and was The Spirit of Pa- 
triotism. She spoke a piece and six mem- 
bers of the Garden Club spoke pieces 
too, only theirs were shorter. Pete, 
Donny, and Chuck wore three-cornered 
hats and they marched in the parade as 
the Spirit of '76. Herbert was Uncle 
Sam. Pete and Donny beat drums, and 
Chuck played a fife. 

Herbert did not feel so happy afte1 
the pageant was over and the paint- 
removing began. It is a lot more work 
to remove paint than to slap it on. The 
Chameleon Club members removed 
paint all day Saturday and five after- 
noons after school. Uncle Horace stayed 
in town to see the job finished. 

The boys did not have to unpaint 
their clubhouse, and after the success 
of the pageant the ladies of the Garden 
Club said no more about having it torn 
down. The boys just planted sunflowers 
in front of it, and kept very quiet about 
their activities. 
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By JACK BECHDOLT 
Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 


The gypsies passed by Dulcie’s gate. 
Dark faces with flashing eyes; men 
with rings in their ears; women in bil- 
lowing skirts; horses, dogs, and babies. 

Their wagons were gay with paint; 
red, blue, gold, and green. Pots and 
pans hung on them. They made a great 
clatter. 

There was a fat man with a great 
moustache, making wild music on an 
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accordian. A big woman sat beside him. 
She smiled at Dulcie. 

The horses wore flowers in their 
manes. 

“Where do gypsies come from?” ask- 
ed Dulcie. ‘“Where do gypsies go?” 

She asked her Mother. She didn’t 
know. 

She asked her Father. 
know. 

Nor did Mr. Tebben, nor Squire 
Pineapple, nor Mr. Parker, nor even 
the wise old Major. 

All answered, ‘““No. Nobody knows 
where the gypsies go.” 

“Then I'll find out,” said Dulcie. 
“Tl ask the gypsies.” 

Over the hill went Dulcie, follow- 
ing the way the wagons followed. The 


hill was high and the road was dusty 
and long. 


He didn’t 


“It’s a long way to go,” sighed 
Dulcie. “But I’ve got to know.” 
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From the hilltop the world looked 
wide and empty. 

Great clouds piled in the sky. 

The wind rustled in the tall, dry 
grasses. 

The wild geese flew over and talked 
as they hurried south, “What? What? 
What?” 

“Down below. That’s Dulcie, silly 
child! She wants to know where the 
gypsies go.” 

“What? What?” 

‘Where they go.” 

“Oh!” 

The geese were gone. Sky and earth 
were empty. 

“It’s kind of queer . . . here,’’ said 
Dulcie. “But I’ve got to know. If only I 
can find the gypsies.” 

There they were! 

Far below on the common she saw 
the smoke of their campfire. 

She saw the wagons. They huddled 
close in that wide, empty world. 

Dulcie began to run. 

Tangled vines caught at her. She 
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tripped. She rolled down the steep 
slope. 

She rolled among the wagons—and 
stopped—SHORT! 

Dark faces clustered about her—men, 
women, and children; horses and dogs 
stared at her. 

They all began to talk, but she could 
not understand what they said. She 
didn’t know whether to laugh or cry. 





A big woman picked Dulcie up, 
brushed her clothes, and smoothed her 
hair. 

“Don’t cry, Little Lady. There!” 

“I’m not,” said Dulcie. But she al- 
most did. 

The big woman smiled and Dulcie 
remembered. 

“I saw you before. That was me, 
swinging on the gate, when you passed 
our door.” 

“So, you came all this way! We’re 
friends, eh?” 

Then Dulcie smiled and all the gyp- 
sies laughed. 

The big man said, ‘““We have a guest. 
We'll be gay.” 
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They gave her food from a big, 
black pot. It was good, but hot. 

Everybody talked at once and laugh- 
ed a lot. 

They had music and the gypsies 
danced. The men and women danced. 
The children danced. 

The horses nodded their heads as if 
they would like to dance. 

The dogs barked and ran in and out. 

Dulcie sat at the wagon door, beside 


the gypsy Queen. She clapped hands to 
the music. 

“You must dance, too, Little Lady.” 

“And you,” said Dulcie politely. 

But the big woman shook her head. 
“I am too fat. I’ll watch instead. But 
wait!’’ Out of the wagon she brought gay 
clothes, a little skirt, a jacket, a bright 
kerchief for Dulcie’s head, bracelets 
made of jingling bells. 

When Dulcie put them on, “Behold 
your new queen,” she said. 

And all the gypsies shouted. 

Then Dulcie danced with the gypsies. 
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She didn’t dance as they did, because 
she didn’t know how. But she did the 
best she could and they laughed. Every- 
body clapped and shouted while Dul- 
cie danced alone. Dancing was fun. 

The big clouds piled higher in the 
sky. 

Sunlight turned yellow and faded. 

A cold wind began to blow. 

“I’m afraid,” said Dulcie politely, 
“it’s time to go.” 

“You came a long way, Little Lady. 
Yes, you must go.” 

Dulcie put on her own clothes. 

The big woman said; “You shall ride 
back, like a queen. We will take you 
home. Joe!” she called. 

The big man came. He nodded his 
head to what she said. 

They put a horse to the wagon. 
Dulcie waved good-by to the other gyp- 
sies, as she rode away like a real gypsy 
queen. 

They came to the top of the hill 
again. And down again as the sun went 
down. 

The wind was cold. The dry grasses 
flattened before it. 

The clouds piled higher and blacker 
and the bare branches of the trees made 
a harp for the wind. 

Dulcie shivered and moved closer to 
the gypsy woman. The world seemed 
very big and she seemed very small. 

“Home soon,” said the gypsy and 
hugged her close. “Soon.” 

Then they saw the village below, 
drowned in the shadows, breathing 
plumes of blue smoke, lights in the 
windows. 

The wagon halted. 

“Home, Little Lady. Run along. 
Mother will be waiting.” 
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‘“Good-by,” laughed Dulcie. “Good- 
by! Good-by!”’ 

Then she remembered and ran back 
to the gypsies. 

“I almost forgot what I wanted to 
know. Please, will you tell me where 
the gypsies come from? Where they go?”’ 

The gypsy woman looked at Joe. 

“She wants to know where we go.” 

“Over the hill,” said Joe. 

‘And when you get over the hill?” 

“There is always another hill,” said 
the woman. ““That’s where we come 
from and where we go. Over the hill.” 

Dulcie looked at the hill and re- 
membered all the hills beyond, the wind 
in the dry grasses, the great lonesome 
clouds and the geese flying south. She 
thought of the wagons rolling on... 
and on.... 

“Over the hill,” said the woman. 
“Would you like to go?” 

Dulcie gave her head a great shake. 

“No! I think, if you don’t mind, I'd 
like to go home.” 

And then she climbed up and kissed 
the gypsy and kissed Joe, whose mous- 
tache tickled. 

“Home!” Dulcie cried again and ran 
for all she was worth up the lane and 
toward the welcoming lights of home. 
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The Barkington Family 


By ROBIN PALMER 


Illustrated by JACKIE PELLER 


THe Story So Far: “What next?” 
wondered Grandmother every time the 
Barkingtons got into a new scrape while 
they stayed at her city house. Now the 
children were “boarding” a guinea pig 
in the back yard. And before that their 
mother had almost been arrested by a 
store detective who suspected her of 
shop-lifting. Patsy had broken her leg 
on the dumbwaiter, Rod and Jim had 
turned the hospital topsy-turvy with 
their white mouse, and Punch had 
been lost at a big fire. 


Part Five 


The days of April passed quickly, and 
by the time the Easter holidays had ar- 
rived, Grandmother seemed almost as 
well as ever. She came downstairs reg- 
ularly at four o'clock, dusted the living 
room, and set the table for dinner, re- 
marking that it was the least she could 
do. 

Mrs. Barkington was really delighted 
to see her mother’s health improving 
and, if she dreaded the thought of re- 
turning to a crowded apartment, she did 
not mention it. In fact, the children 
never heard their parents talk about 
moving until the day Mrs. Barkington’s 
letter arrived. 

Mrs. Barkington loved to get letters. 
Every morning she watched for the 
postman and ran to meet him, with an 
eager smile on her face. But usually she 
returned to the breakfast table empty- 
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handed, or with nothing more interest- 
ing than an advertisement for Father. 

On these occasions Mr. Barkington 
frequently remarked that if she wanted 
letters so much, she should really write 
a few. He was about to say something of 
the sort on that April morning when, 
to everyone’s amazement, Mrs. Barking- 
ton came back reading a letter, and 
making little exclamations of surprise 
and delight. 

When she had finished, she beamed 
upon the family. ‘My relations are com- 
ing tomorrow,” she said. 

‘What relations?” asked Roddy. 

‘‘How many?” asked Father. 

Mrs. Barkington began to count on 
her fingers, mentioning a name for each 
finger. “Aunt Mary and Uncle John 
and Edith Louise and William and 
Bobby.” She went on to the other hand. 

“Oh murder!” groaned Mr. Barking- 
ton. ““That’s enough.” 





‘Where are they all coming from, 
Mother?” asked Patsy. “We've never 
had so many before.” 

“No,” Mrs. Barkington answered. 
“This branch of the family has never 
visited us. Two aunts, one uncle, three 
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cousins, two cousins by marriage, five 
second cousins, and one cousin who has 
done very well for himself. It will be a 
kind of family reunion, but they are not 
planning to spend the night.” 

“Thank goodness for that,” said Mr. 
Barkington. 

“IT am so glad,” his wife went on, 
“that they are coming now, while we 
are still in this house. The only thing 
that worries me is which dining room 
we should use. They will be here for 
only one meal.” 

‘“That’s easy enough to decide,” said 
Roddy. “You'll have to use both. Even 
then I don’t think there will be chairs 
enough.” 

Mr. Barkington rose, for it was time 
for him to go to the Zoo. 





“For the honor of the family,” he re- 
marked, ‘we had better not let them 
see that spot on the dining-room ceil- 
ing. 

Roddy nodded. Something would cer- 
tainly have to be done about that spot. 
Grandmother had already mentioned 
that it looked filthy, and the cost of do- 
ing a ceiling over was not to be sneezed 
at. Roddy glanced at his mother, but 
she was gazing dreamily into space, 
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murmuring, “Cold ham and _ potato 
salad. Some like onions, some don’t.”’ 

Roddy motioned to Jim and Patsy 
and they followed him into the hall and 
sat on the stairs. 

‘Father says we have to get that spot 
off the ceiling for the honor of the fam- 
ily,’’ Roddy began. 

Patsy looked puzzled. ‘““What’s that?”’ 
she asked. ‘““What is the honor of the 
family?” 

“Oh, you know,” Roddy answered. 
“It’s what makes us stick together. You 
wouldn't ever let anyone say anything 
against one of our family, would you?” 

“Of course not,’ cried Patsy. 

“Not even Punch,” said Jim. 


“Well, these cousins,” Roddy con- 
tinued, “especially that one who has 
done well for himself, are likely to say 
things against Father.” 

“They wouldn’t dare,” Patsy said. 

“Yes, they would,” Roddy replied. 
‘They would probably say he was care- 
less and untidy, putting tomato sauce 
on the ceiling. They might even say we 
are a dirty family.” 

Jim nodded. “They might,” he 
agreed. “People never do give you a 
chance to explain how things happen.” 

“Anyway,” Roddy went on, “you 
heard what Mother said about their 
coming while we are still in this house. 
We'll be moving pretty soon and we 
really should clean it up for Grand- 
mother.” 

“All right,” said Patsy. “How are we 
going to do it?” 

“Soap and water, I should think,” 
answered Roddy. “Run up to the bath- 
room and get some, Pat. Jim and I'll be 
in the second dining room making 
plans.” 
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Patsy ran off obediently, and present- 
ly she arrived on the scene of action 
bearing a towel, a dripping washcloth, 
and some soap. She found that the boys 
had already put a chair on top of the 
dining-room table, and Jim was stand- 
ing on it. By stretching a bit, he could 
just reach the spot. 

Patsy rubbed some soap on the wash 
cloth and handed it to him. Then she 
and Roddy held the legs of the chair to 
keep it steady. Jim rubbed with all his 
might. 

‘How does it look from down there?” 
he asked, stopping to rest his arm. 

“Well,” Patsy began doubtfully, “I 
think it’s a little paler, don’t you, Rod- 
dy?” 

“It looks about the same to me,”’ re- 
plied her brother. “Can’t you rub 
harder?” 

Jim tried again. “I know what,” he 
said suddenly. “Get me a scrubbing 
brush. That might work better.” 

So Patsy ran off and got the brush, 
but the spot was still as red as ever. 

“My arm is sore,” Jim complained. 
“I think I’ll come down while we de- 
cide what else to use. There must be 
something stronger than soap.” 

Roddy nodded. “We haven't time to 
try too many things, though,” he said. 
“As soon as Mother’s mind is made up 
about the potato salad, we’ll all have to 
help in the kitchen. I think we had bet- 
ter use paint.” 

Jim and Patsy were delighted with 
that idea. 

“I believe there is a little white paint 
in the cellar,’”’ Jim said, “in the corner 
where you found the green, Roddy.” 

“That's right,” Roddy cried. “I 
know just where it is. I'll go and get it.” 
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While he was gone, Patsy climbed up 
on the table and sat on the chair. “It’s 
like a throne,” she said. ““We could play 
kings and queens.” 

Jim grinned and immediately set 
another chair up beside hers and climb- 
ed into it. 

“I’m the king and you're the queen,” 
he announced. “When Roddy comes 
back, we'll make him bow to us.” 

But Roddy was in too much of a hur- 
ry to take part in their game. ‘We can 
do that some other time,” he said. ‘I’ve 
got the paint. It’s all right, too. But we 
forgot to leave the brush in turpentine. 
It’s green and quite stiff, but I can clean 
it. Here, Pat, spread some newspapers 
over the table in case we should spill.” 

Patsy obeyed cheerfully,- and Jim 
stirred the paint while his brother work- 
ed on the brush. In a short time every- 
thing seemed to be ready. The only 
trouble was that all the children wanted 
to do the painting. 

“Well,” said Jim, ‘Patsy isn’t tall 
enough to reach, and you might spatter 
paint on your glasses, Roddy. And any- 
way, I did the scrubbing, and that was 
hard work, so I ought to have the fun.” 

“All right,”” Roddy agreed. ‘“You be- 
gin anyhow. Maybe it will need a sec- 
ond coat afterward.” 

Jim climbed up, holding the can of 
paint in one hand and the brush in the 
other. He had never painted anything 
above his head before. Drops of paint 
trickled down the handle of the brush 
and streaked his wrist and forearm with 
white. A little paint got in his hair, too, 
but he didn’t notice that. 

“How am I coming?” he asked. 

“You are doing very well,” answered 
Roddy. “The red doesn’t even show.” 
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“It’s lucky we used the newspapers, 
though,” Patsy said; “some would have 
spattered on the table.” 

At that moment Mrs. Barkington 
seemed to have settled the problem of 
the onions, for her voice rang through 
the house. “‘Pat-sy,” she called. “Roddy, 
Patsy, Jim.” 

“Yes, Mother,” cried Patsy. 

“Jell her we'll be there in a sec,” 
said Roddy. ‘“‘But don’t tell what we've 
been doing. We'll keep that for a sur- 
prise.” ; 

Patsy nodded and ran ott to the 
kitchen. All the rest of the day she and 
the boys and their mother prepared 
vast quantities of food for the visitors. 
In the excitement nobody so much as 
glanced at the dining-room ceiling. 

The next day the family was up early 
to finish preparations. 

“Too bad I can’t take the whole day 
off and help you,” said Mr. Barkington. 
“But I'll be back early this afternoon.” 

“Yes, they will all want to see you,” 
Mrs. Barkington cried. “Try to get 
here by one.” 

Mr. Barkington promised that he 
would, and departed. Then the children 
set the tables in the two dining rooms. 
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“The ceiling looks nice,” Roddy re- 
marked. “I do hope they notice it.” 

Jim hoped so, too. ‘‘Especially Father 
and Grandmother,” he said. ‘After all, 
we did it for them.” 

At eleven o'clock they went upstairs 
and gave Punch a bath because he was 
the dirtiest. Then they put on their best 
clothes and went down to the front 
windows to wait. It wasn’t long before 
their mother joined them. 

“Everything is ready,” she said. ‘I 
don’t know what I’d have done without 
you children.” 

Roddy winked at the others. Mother 
didn’t even know about the most im- 
portant thing they had done. 
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Presently a car stopped in the street 
outside the house. A young man and an 
elderly couple got out of it. 

“That's the first load,” cried Mrs. 
Barkington, as she ran to the door, 
“Aunt Mary, Uncle John, and Bobby.” 

The children lined up in order of 
ages and waited to be introduced. There 
was a great deal of noise and chatter, 
kissing and hand-shaking. Then Mother 
said, ‘““When will the others get here?” 

“What others?” asked Uncle John. 

“Edith Louise and William and their 
families?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Aunt 
Mary. “They aren’t coming. They live 
ever so far away.” 

Mrs. Barkington was crestfallen. ‘“But 
you told me they were,” she said. 

“Surely not,” replied Uncle John. 
“Whatever made you think that?” 

“Your letter, of course,” cried Mrs. 
Barkington. “You wrote that you were 
all starting on a trip, and that you would 
stop here for lunch but not to spend 
the night.” 

“Oh, that!” Aunt Mary said. “Why 
yes, I wrote that. I meant all three of us. 
After all, the others haven’t lived at 
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home for years. I never dreamed you'd 
think the entire connection was com- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Barkington laughed. “Isn’t that 
just like me?” she said. “I make such 
funny mistakes.” 

Roddy nudged Jim. “What loads of 
stuff there will be to eat!” he whispered. 
“On a Saturday, too.” 

The guests went upstairs to see 
Grandmother, and at one o'clock they 
gathered in the second dining room for 
lunch. 

“We planned to use both dining 
rooms,” Mrs. Barkington explained. 
“We have two, you know. But that 
won't be necessary with only three of 
you. I think we'll sit right down. The 
animals sometimes keep Cornelius late.” 

The children waited on the table and 
everyone ate heartily, but Mr. Barking- 
ton did not appear. Two o'clock came 
and the guests went into the living 
room, still chattering like monkeys. ‘The 
children remained behind. 

“Poor Father,” said Roddy. “I’m 
afraid he couldn’t take it.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Patsy. 

Roddy shrugged his shoulders and 
pointed toward the painted section of 
the ceiling. “Probably when he was 
leaving the Zoo he remembered about 
the spot, and couldn’t bear to come 
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home and face all the people. He 
thought there would be fourteen here, 
including that man who has done so 
well.” 

“He didn’t miss much anyway,” Pat- 
sy said, “just a lot of talk. The food will 
be all right later on.” 

They went back to the table and cut 
themselves thick slices of layer cake. 

The clock in the hall struck three and 
then four, but still there was no sign of 
Mr. Barkington. Finally the guests de- 
cided they could not wait any longer. 

“But is he often three hours late?” 
asked Aunt Mary. “Maybe something 
has happened. Maybe you had better 
call the police.” 

“Oh, no,” laughed Mrs. Barkington. 
“It’s some animal, of course, but he will 
be sorry to have missed you.” 

The relatives said they were sorry, 
too, and what a good time they had had. 
After fifteen minutes’ more talking, 
they went away. 

“He must have worried a lot more 
about that spot than we had any idea 
of,”’ said Roddy. ““Why don’t we call up 
the Zoo and tell him everything is all 
right?” 

The others agreed and they went to 
the telephone together. Roddy dialed 
the number and asked for his father. 
Then there was a long pause. 

After a while Roddy said, “Yes, is he? 
Can’t he get out? Yes. Yes. Well, could 
you give him a message in there? Tell 
him there isn’t any spot on the ceiling. 
No, that’s all. Thank you.” 

Jim and Patsy began to ask one ques- 
tion after another. 

“What did they tell you?” 

“What is he doing?” 

“Why can’t he come to the phone?” 
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‘“He’s in the cage with the rhinoc- 
eros,” Roddy explained. “He can’t get 
out.” 

“Why not?” cried Jim. “Did they lock 
him in?” 

Roddy shook his head. “The rhinoc- 
eros got between him and the door, and 
nobody was around to help him, so he 
was in there a long time. They are get- 
ting him out now.” 

“Goodness!” cried Jim. “A rhino is a 
dangerous animal. How exciting for Fa- 
ther!” 

“As if he would have stayed away on 
account of a silly old spot,” said Patsy. 
“Come on. Let’s tell Mother.” 

Mrs. Barkington was very much in- 
terested. “I knew it was one of the ani- 
mals,’ she cried. ‘““What a story he'll 
have to tell!” 

And Grandmother, who had heard 
the excitement, said, “Goodness me, 
was there ever such a family for adven- 
tures!” 

She awaited Father’s home-coming as 
eagerly as anyone. 

It seemed like ages, though it was 
really less than an hour, before they 
heard the key click in the lock, and Mr. 
Barkington came in. 

‘What happened?” everyone asked. 
“Tell us what happened.” 

“Tt wasn’t so much,” he said. “I ought 
to haye known better than to turn my 
back on a rhinoceros, but I was in a 
hurry to get home, and that’s what I 
did. When I turned around, she was fac- 
ing me with a mean look in her eye. She 
didn’t try to charge, just stood there 
glowering, but I decided I had better 
not move until someone came to help 
me. The trouble is that the rhinoceros 
cage is way off in a corner, and these 
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warm days most of the animals are out- 
side. It was hours before anyone came 
by. When they did come, they got ex- 
cited and started shouting, all because I 
asked for help. People are such idiots. 
At last someone had sense enough to 
call another keeper, and we coaxed the 
old beast to go into her outdoor pen.” 
‘Were you scared?” asked Jim. 











Father laughed. “Not so much scared 
as tired,’ he answered. “It was such a 
long wait. I probably could have gotten 
out by myself, but it seemed better not 
to take any chances. You can tell a lot 
by the way an animal looks at you.” 

“I know,” said Jim. 

“But tell me,” asked Mr. Barkington, 
“what on earth was the meaning of the 
message you sent?” 
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The children exchanged glances. 

“Well, you see,” Roddy began, “‘it 
was silly of us, but we thought maybe 
you stayed out late because you were 
ashamed of that spot on the dining- 
room ceiling.” 

“You know,” said Patsy, “‘you said 
yesterday that someone ought to clean 
that spot off, for the honor of the fam- 
ily, and Mother said we would be mov- 
ing pretty soon, and it would be a 
shame to leave it like that for Grand- 
mother, so Jim painted it.” 

“Come and see,” cried Roddy. 

They escorted him to the dining 
room, hanging on his arms. Mrs. Bar- 
kington and Grandmother followed 
them. 

“Well, of all things,” gasped Mother. 
“You never told me.” 

‘We meant it to be a surprise,” Patsy 
explained. 

“And a pretty good one, too,” cried 
Father. 

“But see here,’ Grandmother burst 
out, ‘“what’s all this talk of moving?” 

“Well, you are much better, Mother,” 
Mrs. Barkington said. ““There’s no hur- 
ry, of course, because we all like it here, 
but we don’t want to wear out our wel- 
come.” 

“Nonsense,” said Grandmother. “You 
know perfectly well you can’t find an 
apartment big enough for all these chil- 
dren. What’s more, you need me to look 
after you, and I don’t want to hear an- 
other word, not another word, about 
moving.” 

“Whew!” said Roddy. “That certain- 
ly is good news. Now we can finish up 
the potato salad.” 
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SURPRISING RELATIVES: msec: 


Turtles 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


Unless you stop to think about it, you 
would not say that birds and reptiles are 
even distant cousins. Yet long ago— 
millions of years ago—the ancestors of 
birds were reptiles themselves. The ear- 
liest birds we know about had a lizard 
tail fringed with feathers, lizard teeth, tf LIZARD 
and three toes with claws on each wing. | 
Even to this day, though birds have 
changed so much, there are “family re- 
semblances.”’ 

Birds and reptiles are related in some 
ways that do not show, especially in their 
bones. But in other ways, they are re- bet gt PARROT 
lated plainly: (1) in their hatching from 
lime-shelled eggs, (2) in scales, (3) in 
beaks, (4) in ornaments, and (5) in 
certain habits. 
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If you haven’t read THe Hat Tus 
TALE, it’s not too late to get acquainted 
with Mr. Nip and Mr. ‘Tuck in another 
book by the same author, Caroline Emer- 
son. Mr. Niv AND Mr. ‘Tuck IN THE AIR 
(Dutton. $2) tells about the further ad- 
ventures of these unusual animals who 
kept house together in a small cottage 
on the Bay of Fundy. 

Nip was inclined to be selfish and 
greedy, but he was good company, and 
Tuck was fond of him. Tuck was even 
willing to wash the dishes and do all the 
other housework when Nip declared he 
was sleepy after a meal, or too tired to 
do any chores. 

It was Nip who wanted to see the world 
and who ran away with the lady pilot of 
the Skylark. It was a very careless thing to 
do, especially since he took no baggage 
except a screw driver, a can opener, and 
a hot-water bottle. Naturally, ‘Tuck had 
to follow him, for Nip was likely to get 
lost, so that is why Nip and Tuck flew 
across the United States in two different 
airplanes and had many, strange ad- 
ventures before they came home again. 

From the coast of Maine comes a pic- 
ture-book yarn by Le Grand, called 
Carv’N Dow AND THE HOLE IN THE 
DouGHNnuT (Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$1). You may think that doughnuts 
have always had holes in the middle, but 
the truth is far, far different. There was 
a time when Cap’n Dow sailed the coast 
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of Maine and his sea-cook, Oscar, cooked 
doughnuts without holes. They were ex- 
cellent doughnuts, and the captain 
found them very tasty for an after-din- 
ner snack as he took a turn at the wheel. 

It wouldn't be fair to tell you just how 
the new kind of doughnuts was invent- 
ed, nor how they helped save four ship- 
wrecked sailors. That’s the story that Le 
Grand heard when he was doing some 
sailing himself along the Maine coast. 
“Somewhere along the way,” Le Grand 
reports, “we undoubtedly cruised over 
the very spot where the events related 
in the book occurred.” 

Maine has always been a _ treasure- 
house of stories: brave and gay, funny 
and sad, true and make-believe. Both 
brave and true are the Sally books by 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, which tell of 
pioneer adventures all beginning or 
ending in Maine. THE WONDERFUL Day 
(Macmillan. $2) is about Sally and 
Andrew and Pierre and the terrible 
threat which hung over Five Bushel 
Farm. 

Only a skilled story-teller like Miss 
Coatsworth could build such a dramatic 
and effective plot out of plans for a 
party, a thunderstorm, an auction, a few 
Indians, and Sally’s tiff with Andrew 
The horses are important, too, especial- 
ly the beautiful white horse given to 
Sally by the Sultan. Not only the climax, 
when Sally interrupts the auctioneer, 
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but many other scenes will remain viv- 
idly in the reader’s mind long after the 
book is finished. 

Holidays on the Connecticut shore 
provide the background for Make Way 
FOR A SAILOR by Nora Benjamin Kubie 
(Reynal & Hitchcock. $2). It’s the story 
of a boy who hates boats and sailing and 
is pretty griped over spending the sum- 
mer at Harrisport, where the other kids 
think of nothing but boats. 

Beverly’s father is in the Navy and 
his mother is the fussy kind, always nag- 
ging about Beverly’s clothes and the fam- 
ily’s lack of money. No wonder Beverly 
loses his temper and makes a foolish bet 
with the local sailing champion. 

Can he sail a boat? Who says he can’t? 
Of course he can, and he won't turn over, 
either. That’s what he tells Jonathan, 
but he doesn’t know how to prove such 
a reckless boast, nor how he can pay the 
fifteen cents if he loses. So Beverly ‘“‘bor- 
rows” Mike’s boat and gets entangled 
with foghorns, clam-diggers, lighthouse 
keepers and the coast guard. 

Another vacation story is Marjorie 
Medary’s new book, THE STorE AT CrIss- 
cross Corners (Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $1). It’s about Peter and Patsy, 
who like to visit their grandmother in 
the summertime, and the very peculiar 
things that happen when Mr. Jenkins 
leaves his store for a few days. The book 
is illustrated with many pictures in red 
and black by Janet Smalley. 

Little animals can be wise and intel- 
ligent, too, and no barnyard creature is 
more independent than the bantams. So 
it is not surprising that Louise Seaman 
has created a gently humorous picture 
book with Helen Sewell’s pictures in 
Tue Brave BANTAM (Macmillan. $1). 
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Children will quickly respond to a story 
in which the littlest one wins a prize. 
How often they wish their own efforts 
were so rewarded! 

No one is more successful than Mar- 
guerite de Angeli in catching the homely 
flavor of birthdays, picnics, and other 
important events in a child’s world. 
BricHt Aprit (Doubleday. $2.50) is 
warmly appealing as it pictures the day- 
by-day joys and disappointments of a 
little girl in a typical American suburb. 

April’s papa is a postman, and very 
proud of the two red stars on his sleeve 
which show that he has carried the mail 
for twenty years. As Papa says, “the post- 
man is a kind of heart throb in the com- 
munity,” and his love and human un- 
derstanding are a great help to April 
when she discovers meanness and cruel- 
ty among her playmates. 

In spite of our growing “‘air-minded 
ness,” trains continue to have a fascina- 
tion of their own. They have personality, 
too, which crops up occasionally in a 
new picture book like LitrtLE CHoo 
CHoo by Helen Sterling (Franklin 
Watts. $1). Boys and girls who have had 
a chance to doa little traveling on subur- 
ban trains will get the most out of this 
adventure of a train which was tired of 
the same old route. 

For older brothers who like to get the 
facts, THE MopERN WonpDER Book OF 
TRAINS AND RAILROADING by Norman 
Carlisle (Winston. $2.50) will supply 
many answers. The text is solid but not 
dull, granted initial interest and curi- 
osity. The inclusion of engineering tri- 
umphs in the building of bridges and 
tunnels, along with history and me- 
chanics, makes this a valuable small en- 
cyclopedia for railroading fans. 
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Alice, one of Nancy’s friends, was spend- 
ing a week end with the Puzzlewits. 

“Are you going to do any tricks tonight?” 
she asked as they sat down to supper. 

Mr. Puzzlewit laughed. “Let’s warm up 
with a couple of charades,” he suggested. 
“Do you know what a rhyming charade is?” 

Alice shook her head. 

“Well, it’s very much like the kind you 
act out. The rhyme describes each syllable 
and then the whole. For instance, in car- 
nation, my first would be car, my second, 
neigh, and my third, shun. After that I 
would go on to describe the whole word. See 
if you can guess this one: 


My first is a most useful tool, 

It’s found in office, home, and school. 
My second is the person who 

Can make my first and use it, too. 

My third sails over every sea 

And brings us sugar, spice, and tea. 
My whole is writing, large and small. 
Now what’s the answer to it all?” 


“The first syllable might be knife,” Alice 
remarked hesitantly. 

“I don’t think it is,” said Nancy, “because 
I don’t know any three-syllable words begin- 
ning that way.” 

“I've got it,” said Peter. “Try guessing the 
whole thing first.” 

But Alice had had less experience with 
puzzles than the others, so finally they had 
to tell her that the answer was penmanship. 
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After that Mr. Puzzlewit began another 
charade. 


My first gives color to your dress, 
Red, yellow, green, or blue. 

My second, baby hates to hear, 
And sometimes you do, too. 

My third, an eagle must enjoy 
Away up in the sky. 

My whole’s a prehistoric beast, 
One far too big to fly.” 


“Oh, I’ve got that,” cried Alice in great 
excitement. “It’s a dinosaur, isn't it?” 

“That's right,” said Mr. Puzzlewit. ‘““Now 
perhaps the boys can think up a trick for 
you by the time we have our dessert.” 

Tom immediately leaned over and whis- 
pered something to Peter, who was sitting 
next to him, and Peter nodded. 

“We know a trick,” said Tom. “If Mother 
will give me a teacup, Peter will close his 
eyes or go out of the room while I put a coin 
under it, and when he comes back, he will 
tell you what the coin is.” 

“All right,” Mr. Puzzlewit agreed. “Shall 
we let Peter stay in the room, girls?” 

“Oh, yes, we can trust him to keep his eyes 
shut,” said Nancy. 

Mr. Puzzlewit put his hand into his pocket, 
took out a quarter, and held it up for every- 
one but Peter to see. Then Tom laid it on 
the table in front of him and inverted a tea 
cup over it. 

“All right, Peter,” said Nancy. She wanted 
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to be the one to tell him because she thought 
Tom might give a signal if he said anything. 

However, Peter didn’t seem to need a sig- 
nal. “It’s a quarter,” he said promptly. 

“Can anyone guess how he knew?” asked 
Tom. 

Alice shook her head. “Would you do it 
once more?” she asked. 

So Tom repeated the trick with a dime, 
and then with a penny, and still the girls 
had no idea how it worked. 

“I think I can tell you,” said Mrs. Puzzle- 
wit. “It has something to do with the way 
Tom puts the teacup down. Sometimes the 
handle points one way and_ sometimes 
another. Is that it, Tom?” 

“Yes,” Tom admitted. “We think of the 
handle as the hand of a clock. I put the cup 
right in front of me. If the handle points 
straight down, it’s the half-hour mark, or 
half a dollar. If it points to the right, where 
three would be, it’s a quarter. For a penny, 
we point it up toward one, for a nickel, 
toward five, and for a dime, toward ten. 
Straight up toward twelve is supposed to 
mean that there isn’t any coin underneath.” 





“That’s good,” said Alice. “I’m going to 
try that on my family some time.” 

When they had gone into the living room 
Mr. Puzzlewit brought out two more puzzles. 
“Here’s something new,” he said. “I have 
made a ‘What’s Wrong with This Picture?’ 
puzzle for you to find the mistakes in. And 
here’s another called a beheading puzzle. 
You cut the first letter off one word to get 
the other, like crow and row. 


Take H from a part of a shoe, 

And leave a most wrigglesome fish. 
Take D from a part of a sink, 

And get water, as much as you wish. 
A B from a large furry beast 

Leaves something you’d not be without. 
Take H from a family ghost, 

And a relative’s left without a doubt. 
Take C from the coins in your purse 
And you're left with a kind of tree. 
Take F from an elderly hen, 

And another bird’s left, you'll agree. 
Take P from the spot where you live 
And you're left with a cloth, very fine. 
And last, take an S from a store, 

And you'll gather a fruit from a vine. 
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Poter Penguin 
Calking 


Hello, boys and girls! How do you like 
Story PARADE in its new dress? Pretty gay, 
aren’t we? Especially when Herbert Yadon 
and his club turn loose with the paint. 

The penglets were all excited when they 
saw the paint boxes and brushes around the 
office and the pictures turning blue, gold, 
red, green, yellow—every color of the rainbow. 

“Let’s print the stories in colored letters, 
too,” cried Petunia. “Every letter a different 
color as long as the colors last.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said the editor, “that 
would just make the readers dizzy.” 

“Maybe they'd like to be dizzy. I do— 
sometimes. Or anyway if you don’t like col- 
ored letters, how about getting me some 
new clothes like the clowns? I'd like a red 
coat, a yellow cap, and a blue tie. Petunia 
could have a purple bonnet with pink rib- 
bons and gold buttons on her dress.” 

“No,” said the _ editor, 
black and white. It says so in the encyclo- 
pedia.” 

“What’s the encyclopedia—a book of 
rules?” asked Peterkin. 


“penguins are 


“Well, not exactly, but it tells how 
things are.” 

“Can I see it?” 

“Of course, you can. Your Uncle Peter 
will show you. He'll be glad you want to 
learn.” 

So I took Peterkin over to the bookcase 
and got down the volume that said “OLF- 
POR” and showed him a page where there 
was a picture of penguins and many words 
about them. Petunia had trailed along and 
looked very interested. 

They both studied the picture for a while 
and then lay down on their stomachs and 
began spelling out the words. I was glad to 
have found something to keep them quiet, 
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and went back to my job of finding commas 
and periods and question marks for the edi- 
tors. Lunch time came and they were still 
studying as I went out to lunch with the edi- 
tors, figuring I would bring back some 
sardine sandwiches and popsicles for the 
penglets. 

But when I came back to the office, I 
nearly dropped the popsicles. There in the 
middle of the paints were Peterkin and Pe- 
tunia. He was painting green and yellow 
stripes across her chest while she was put- 
ting red dots on his. Their backs were al- 
ready several colors. 

“Whales and shrimps take me!” I cried. 
“What is going on here?” 

“Oh, it’s all right now,” said Petunia 
sweetly. “You can look in the ‘cyclopeter.’ It 
Says now penguins are red, blue, green, and 
yellow. We changed the rule.” And she 
pointed to the open book on the floor with 
its pages splashed with color. 

“And I brought you popsicles because 
you were so good,” I said bitterly. 

Petunia looked at Peterkin, who shook 
his head and sat down suddenly. “Being a 
colored penguin smells funny,” he said, “and 
it makes me dizzy like the editor said it 
would.” 

“Probably poisoned and I hope you will 
suffer.” I remarked grimly. “Now I want a 
big can of turpentine. Then I want a good 
stiff brush, and I mean to use both sides of 
it on you.” 
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Penguin Club CNews 


September's here again, and what a lot of 
changes it has brought. Leaves are turning 
and the countryside is a riot of color. Why, 
even STORY PARADE has followed the pat- 
tern sect by Mother Nature, and is breaking 
out in color. Tell us how you like our large 
new color pages. And be sure to send us some 
of your colored pictures for the Penguin Club 
News. 

School’s under way again—new friends and 

teachers, new things to learn and do. If 
you've been enjoying the activities of the 
Penguin Club all summer, why not get some 
of your schoolmates interested in the club, 
too? Here, our friend, Sylvia Galitzer, tells 
why she joined the club: 
“] zl fkzc 1 inhmde sghr bkta. 5 hr z kns 
ne etm. Hm nmd hrrtd ne Rsnqx Ozqzcd 
1 rzv z kdssdq hm bned. 1 vzmsdce sn jmnv 
vgzs 5 Idzms, rn 1 inhmdc sgd bkta” 


THE DEER 
By Mary Edith Titterton, age 11 


I saw a deer one summer day, 
Loping through the grass, so gay. 
His golden coat was shining bright, 
In the rays of morning light. 


HaAveE You Ever SEEN A SUNSET? 
By Betsy Wise, age 10 


Have you ever seen a sunset? 
"Tis a beautiful sight for you. 
With lovely red, shining gold, 
And a little purple, too. 


Mother Nature is so smart, 

As smart as one could tell. 

I'd really like to ask her 

Where she learned to mix colors so well. 
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Wuart I LIKE 
By Christine Burt, age 10 


I like to sit by the brook all day, 
Under the shady trees, 

And gaze across the country way, 
And watch the birds ana bees. 


I like to walk in the woods all day, 
Passing by trees and flowers, 
Listening to what the birds say 
To pass away the happy hours. 





HOME SAFE 


By Richard Walters, age 10 


Tue Last oF My Cat 
By Mary Cope, age 10 


For my Christmas vacation my family and 
I went to the country, where my grandmother 
lives. We took our cat, Tiger, with us. When 
it was time to go back to the city, we could 
not find Tiger. We went back without him, 
and we haven't seen him since. We fear he 
is gone forever. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Srory PARADE. You 
may submit anything you like: stories 
of your own experiences; humorous 
anecdotes or imaginary tales; rhymed 
or unrhymed verse; short plays; hob- 
bies; book reviews; and pictures. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions and send to OUR OWN, 
Story Parade, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York. 


A BATTLE WITH A WHALE 


By Thomas Klaric, age 11 


“Thar she blows! Thar she blows!” The 
shrill cry echoed in all the dark corners of 
the ship. “All hands on deck!” shouted the 
captain. “How far off?” 

“About half a mile south, sir.” 

“Port the helm.” 

All this happened in a few seconds. The 
men swarmed on deck. In five minutes three 
sleek, slim whale boats were drawing near 
the pod of whales. There was a huge bull 
among them. “Let that bull alone, mate, 
he’s mine!” came the cry from the captain. 

Six men were in the captain’s boat, four 
rowers, the harpooner and the captain. As 
they drew abreast the bull, the harpooner 
took the clumsy seat while the captain 
manned the steering oar. 
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“Crunch!” the harpoon dug deep into the 
soft blubber; the whale, with an agonized 
lurch, sounded. Down, down, thirty minutes 

. an hour. The whale then started up. Al- 
most under the boat it appeared. Quickly a 
lance was thrust, but it missed the vital spot. 
The pain served only to anger him more. 
Suddenly the boat surged forward. With in- 
creasing speed they were dragged in ever- 
widening, never-ending circles. Then quick 
as a flash, the whale flipped back and came 
tearing alongside the craft. Again a lance 
was thrust. This time it hit. 

Thrashing around in the noon sun, the 
great bull suddenly fell with a huge splash. 
It was all over. 


GOLp FisH 
By Joan Oswalt, age 6 


We have some little goldfish, 
They swim and swim all day. 
I wonder if they ever work, 
Or if they just play. 


THE SNOw Is FALLING 
By Betty David, age 12 


The snow is falling all around, 
Softly, slowly on the ground. 

The snowbirds are sweetly singing 
Like little bells a-ringing. 
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AMERICANS ALL BANG! 


By Rhoda Selk, age 11 By Carol Jean Swaney, age 7 
It’s a grand day for cheering, One day I heard a bang. I went into my 
When people will unite, bedroom. My fish were in there, and my kit- 
Both Catholics and Jews and Protestants, too, ten was there, too. What do you think the 
Will be working side by side. bang was? My kitten got into the fish bowl. 


It’s a grand day for singing, 
When racial hates are gone, 
Then church bells will ring, 
And people will sing, 

We are one and the same, 
Working, playing as one. 

We do not think of your race, 





"i We do not think of your creed, 
d We do not think of your skin, 
% Or from where your parents came. 
a 
NIGHTTIME 

ve By John Zimmer, age 9 APRIL 
1- * 
The sun sets in the late afternoon, By Howard Patterson, 5th Grade 
k And out come the stars, 

And out comes the moon. 
" The stars make figures here and there, REx 

The stars, you can see them everywhere. ' 

sialic igplinnitits taeda diphein By Lynn Brooks, age 10 

‘ There are horses and gods, and goddesses, 


ave x, his ni i , 
too, I have .a dog, his name is Rex 


And hunters, bears, and star dogs few. He’s four years old, he'll be five next. 


. ? ic »e © > ike - ~ > av 
The moon watches o’er them, every one, His ears are like a paper bag, 
i . . "— »y’re i a- > , ¢ sag 
The night will soon be done. They’re big and long, they droop and sag. 


The night will soon be done. And though his ears are very long, 


I have loved him all along. 


FLUFFY BUNNY 
By Margaret Smith, age 9 


Fluffy bunny is so white, 
So very white at night; 
He glows like candlelight. 
And only I 

Know why 





He is so white 
At night. 
By Dan Grunau, 5th Grade (He is the fairies’ light!) 
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My CHUCKWALLA 
By Bernice Mackey, age 12 


Chuckie came first and then when we 
caged her and fed her, we looked around for 
a playmate who could make Chuckie feel at 
home. Then a gopher snake came up onto 
our small lawn, and we caged her and hoped 
that she and the chuckwalla would soon 
learn to care for each other. 

Chuckie was afraid of our dog Yippie 
right from the start and she has never 
changed her feelings in this regard. She and 
the gopher snake got along well enough but 
the snake was not happy in captivity, as 
Chuckie seemed to be, and she escaped 
through an inch-square hole in her cage, al- 
though she was at least three inches around 
her middle and four feet long. 

Chuck is alone again and she has lost all 
joy in the insect and plant life which we put 
in her cage. Chuckie has not gained an ounce 
since she came, two months ago. We do not 
know what keeps her alive, as she seems to 
be half asleep all the time and never lets us 
see her eat or drink. 

She swells up and turns orange whenever 
our horse, Cactus, or Yippie, or one of our 
five hens comes anywhere near her cage. 

When she stands up on her hind legs she 
looks like Ally-Oop’s friend, “Dinny,” al- 
though she is only six inches long. 

She loves Mother best of all and climbs 
up on her shoulders and goes to sleep, with 
her sharp claws dug into the cloth of Moth- 
er’s dress. 


SAILBOATS 
By Marilyn Hahn, age 9 


I saw some sailboats the other day, 

As they sailed across the bay. 

Their sails were white as white could be, 
It was a pretty sight to see. 

And as they sailed on out to sea, 

They seemed to say good-by to me. 
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A WIsH 
By Linda Cohn, age 10 


Little squirrel across the walk, 

I wish, I wish that you could talk; 
For it would be so gay, so gay 

If you and I could together play. 


We'd laugh and run, 
Oh, we'd have fun; 
We'd play and play 
Throughout the day. 


Oh, little squirrel across the walk, 
It would be fun if you could talk; 
Fun for you, that it would be, 
And it would also be fun for me. 


BirRTH OF FARMING 


By John Zinner, age 9 


One day a man went out to eat. 

By mistake, he dropped a grain of wheat. 
Then six months later at his feet 

He saw another plant of wheat. 

He thought and thought and soon found out 
That from a seed a plant came out, 

And that’s how farming came about! 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Heel, eel; drain, rain; bear, ear; haunt, 
aunt; cash, ash; fowl, owl; place, lace; shop, 
hop. 

Mistakes: Cat too large for domesticity, no 
whiskers on cat, one curtain pulled back and 
one straight, other window without curtains, 
other window with large panes at bottom, 
table with center and end legs, chair with no 
back legs, picture hook off side, only half of 
picture, no face on clock, candlesticks don’t 
match and one is floating, fireplace is off- 
center, there is only one andiron, hearth is 
paved with different kinds of stone, rug pat- 
tern is off center. 
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TH EF ME D Ry MI CE by Marion Holland 











The cheese in the sandwich was fine Willie thought, 
| But snap! goes the lunchbox and Willie is ca ught,| 





2 





- ¥ 
Shut in wit Meandwiches, apples and cake, 
To sc hool goes poor Willie, his heart ina quake 


















At noon he escapes, unobserved, from his trap, 
And watches and listens from somebody's cap. 


Gurr aL, AOOCAL EY 
MOUS ~- COU 
APHOTULL, PACE 











‘How to get home again?" poor Willie worries - 


“ 





| Oh the same way I came!"to the lunchbox he hurries! 





5 





Willie now puts on airs, to his family vexat ion, 
‘Cause he Knows about spell: ng and multiplication. 
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WASHABLE YARN DOLL by ta vad 





















1. ‘Take cardboard and cut it as shown in 
the diagram. At a notion counter get colored 


cotton roving or other heavy cotton yarn. 
Wind around cardboard frame—6 times for 
each leg, 3 times for each arm, and 22 times 
for skirt. If yarn is thin, use more. 





2. Now wind candle wicking or some 
other soft material around head. Pull loops 
of contrasting heavy yarn through the head 
with crochet hook. Cut loops to make strands 
of hair. Small buttons may be used for eyes. 





Now slip a piece of yarn through loops at 
top of frame, tying securely. Cut loops at 
bottom of skirt and feet, and slip out the 
frame, tying securely. Now tie around neck 
and waist. Braid arms and legs and tie at 
wrists and ankles of doll. 
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Meel the Albist... 
Rudolf Freund 





j 

I RAVE you ever seen the tiny fuzzy knobs tipping the feelers of a butterfly, or 
traced the hair-fine pattern of veins woven through a soft flower petal? You can see 
countless such small wonders of nature, all drawn in the most amazing detail, in Rudolf 
Freund’s pictures of plants and animals. This is not surprising, since Rudy spent a 
number of years working in New York’s Museum of Natural History. There, among other 
things, he helped prepare many of the ani- 
mal habitat groups which gives us such life- 
like glimpses of tropical jungles, carpeted 
forests and arctic tundras. 

Among the books he has illustrated are 
WONDERS OF THE SEA, AMERICAN BUTTER- 
FLIES AND MOTHS, AMERICAN GARDEN FLOW- 
ERS, AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS (soon to 
come )—all Random House books, and two 
Simon and Schuster Little Golden Books, 
THE LITTLE RED HEN and THE ANIMALS OF 
FARMER JONES. 


Aibisls and Watters Guild, FIne. 


POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 
Destgners and Producers 
of Beauliful Books fer Children 














Have you ever given a puppet show on a 


tea tray? 
Have you ever tried an Indian pantomime 
accompanied by drums? 
Have you ever given an animal shadowplay? 


Here is a book that will tell you how. 


WITH PUPPET MIMES 
AND SHADOWS 


by Margaret K. Soifer 
$2.00 





Contains ten complete plays for you to give. 


CIRCUS SETS” 


are FUN FOR ADULTS 
TOO!!! SONGS 


FROM STORY PARADE 


It doesn't make any difference . .. whether 


your age is eight or eighty . . . you'll love edited by Margaret Thorne 

the "creativeness" of Model-Craft sets. Ask ; ‘ 

your dealer to show you one of these edu- A joyous collection of twenty-three folk- 
cational sets, songs, illustrated with charm and beauty. 








These songs have appeared from time to time 
in STORY PARADE. 


5 copies for $1.00 —— Single copies, 25c 





THE FURROW PRESS 
1273 East 10th St. Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Please send STORY PARADE for........ years to the address below. Enclosed is 
$3.00 for 1 year 
tale densi iaceasidesandipmiianitinscseueiiunbensiiibiijnintis sicsaisiciitaianmnitninditabanion $5.00 for 2 years 


Address $7.00 for 3 years 
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/ DONALD DUCK 


_ Pin-Up Pictures 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to 


Warr Disnev$ any 


CLONES SrORIES 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


5 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription *1.75 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


| Each | Year Subscription °1.00 
(I Free Pin-Up) 


Grit 


7%" by 10%" in 
Full Color 







Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 





Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of t 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney Vo R\ > 











gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, pP 

suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. i> ss yh 
a > a a > a> a ae a a a 6 om 6 6 Pe 6 6 SP 6 CP 6 6 6 6 e264 = «= ~ 4 ye? 

Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ¢O 
DEPT. 9SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK ant 
Gentlemen: 4 wh S 
Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription on™ or®? 

to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 7 pv 

with issue. (Please print) ae yx 

Name 








City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 
O Check here if this is a new subscription 








Donor’s Name 





Address 
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Street and Number | 
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15 00 items painted in full color 
by Cornelius De Witt illustrate a 
wonderful new encyclopedia for 
children by Dorothy Bennett. This 
treasure trove of information is a 
new Giant Golden Book—the biggest 
and most beautiful Golden Book 
published so far. Children will 
spend delightful hours poring over 


THE GOLDEN 


ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


A Giant Golden Book, De Luxe Edition, 
published by Simon and Schuster 


Bound in cloth and paper over board, Size: 1014" x 13” 
Price $2.50 wherever books are sold 











